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Republican Advice: Presidential Penance 
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Dooming the melancholy private dia- 
logue between President Nixon’s lieu- 
tenants and congressional Republicans 
is total White House rejection of Capi- 
tol Hill’s deeply felt neeg for public 
jpenance by the President. 

Current negotiations ostensibly con* 
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cern how much Mr. Nixon shall open 
his files to save his presidency. But 
these talks founder over unstated con- 
gressional demands that Mr. Nixon 
somehow confront Congress, perhaps 
as a committee witness, with a show of 
expiation and contrition. One influen- 
tial (and pro-Nixon) Republican sena- 
tor feels Mr. Nixon cannot survive un- 
less like Henry II. the 12th century 
King of England who atoned for the 
minder of St. Thomas A. Becketby be- 
ing publicly scourged, he makes public 
penance. 

s That is anathema to the President 
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and all his advisers. Indeed, he is ig- 
noring advice from his own staff to 
make considerably less humiliating 
gestures. Thus, whatever agreements 
are reached between Republican lead- 
ers and the White House over disclo- 
sure of tape recordings and docu- 
ments, the basic . gap will remain un- 
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bridged and Republican sentiment for 
Mr. Nixon’s resignation will rise. 

The White House’s understanding of 
sentiment on Capitol Hill is even 
murkier today than in calmer times. 
Mr. Nixon’s aides interpreted conserva- 
tive Sen. Peter Dominick’s criticism of 
the President Monday as reflecting 
fear about his 1974 re-election cam- 
paign in Colorado. In truth, Dominick 
was saying in public what almost all 
his colleagues say privately in the Re- 
publican cloakroom. 

( Republican senators who still have 
not uttered a single word critical of 
Mr. Nixon say privately he must resign 
pnce Rep. Gerald Ford is confirmed as 

Vice President. The barrage of recom- 
tmendations from Capitol Hill are elev- 
|enth : hour efforts to avoid the necessity 
|pf the President’s resignation. 

Sen. William Brock of Tennessee^ a 
conservative and a Nixon loyalist, re- 
cently wrote the President a remarka- 
ble letter outlining the steps necessary 
to save himself — stressing public dis- 
closure not only of tape recordings but 
of all presidential documents bearing 
on Watergate. Less sweeping requests 
are now being negotiated with the 
White House by Senate Republican 
leaders. 

But tapes and documents will not 
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truly satisfy Congress. Many Republi- 
cans feel the President should face in- 
terrogation from his legislative peers 
— perhaps by the Senate Watergate 
committee. One Republican leader in 
Congress, In public a total supporter of 
Mr. Nixon, is privately telling the 
White Hmise the President must tes- 
tify because he is “at the end of th^ 
road” and no other course remains. 

The avowed purpose of calling Mr. 
Nixon to testify: to probe inconsisten- 
cies in Mr. Nixon’s confusing explana- 
tions of Watergate. Beyond the avowed 
purpose, however, is the Henry II 
syndrome: the feeling Mr. Nixon can 
survive only by humbling himself. It is 
here where all hopes sink of agree- 
ment between the President and con- 
gressional Republicans. 

"If the President has to go up to the 
Hill, groveling, on his hands and 
knees, I’d rather see him impeached,” 
one senior Nixon aide told us. A mid- 
dle-level assistant put it this way: “Are 
I we going to go out crawling on our bel- 
l lies or are we going to go out 
Lswinging?” 

Those two presidential assistants are 
soft-liners in the White House context. 
Naturally, then, the hard-liners— head- 
ed by Richard M. Nixon — are unalter- 
ably opposed to any act of penance. 
Indeed, the President ignores consider- 
ably more moderate gestures recom- 
mended by his own staff. 
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Staff proposals for a frank, private 
discussion of Watergate with Senate 
and House Republicans have been 
gathering dust in the Oval Office for 
weeks. One adviser, usually a hard- 
liner, is getting nowhere in urging one 
final try by Mr. Nixon to publicly pre- 
sent his side of the Watergate story. 
Earnest suggestions from Capitol Hill, 
such Sen. Brock’s, naturally go unr 
answere d 

Rather, the old White House refrain 
that Mr. Nixon can save himself by for- 
getting Watergate and turning to other 
matters is sounding again. That may 
explain cancellation of Mr. Nixon’s 
meeting with his Watergate lawyers 
Monday in order to deal with the en- 
ergy crisis. It does explain Press Secre- 
tary Ron Ziegler’s reference to the 
Watergate “foolishness,” fully reflect- 
ing Mr. Nixon’s own view. 

In the Senate Republican cloakroom, 
Ziegler’s “foolishness” was considered 
a repudiation of Sen. Barry Goldwa- 
ter’s plea last Sunday that everybody 
“cool it.” It also shows that while Mr. 
Nixon’s congressional supporters are 
down to a precious few, not much has 
changed at the White House. For the 
short run, that promises Mr. Nixon’s 
continued refusal to display any weak- 
ness, much less resigning as President, 
even as Republican support grows 
thinner by the day. 
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